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| pinafore in supreme nervousness, “I don’t 
| think I’m really finished.” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ VIXEN,” ‘‘LADY AUDLEY'S | “ Finished!” he exclaimed, looking at 
oe Te her as if he thought she was an idiot. , 

‘* Finished what? You never finish any- 
CHAPTER XI, “YEVE ME MY DETH, OF | thing, or begin anything either, so far as I } 


THAT I HAVE A SHAME.” 

Sir VERNON LAWFORD was sitting alone 
in his study on the morning after the visit 
to Goring Abbey, when the door opened 

} suddenly with a sharp jerk, and his younger 
daughter stood before him. The very 
manner in which the door opened told him, 
before he looked up from his desk, that the 

} intruder was Daphne, and not the always 

welcome Madoline. 

He looked at his daughter with cold 
severe eyes, as at a person who had no right 
to be there. Ever since she could remember 
Daphne had feared her father much more 
than sheloved him : but never had he seemed 
to her so awful a being as he appeared this 
morning in his own room, surrounded by 
all the symbols of power—the bronze bust 
of Cicero looking down at him from the 
1 bookcase ; his despatch-box open at his side, 
bristling with pen-knives and paper-knives, 
and stern official stationery ; his ponderous 
| silver inkstand, presented by the Warwick- 
‘shire yeomanry in acknowledgment of his 
merits as colonel ; his Russia-leather bound 
dictionaries and directories, and brazen 
letter-weighing machine—and all the pomp 
and circumstance of his business life about 
him. 

“Well, Daphne, what do you want?” he 
asked, looking at her without a ray of 








can hear, that is worth doing.” 

“‘ My education, I mean, papa,” she said, 
looking at him with eyes so lovely in hue 
and expression, so piteous in their timid 
pleading, that they ought to have touched 
him. “I know you sent me to Madame 
Tolmache to be finished, and that she was 
very expensive; but I’m ‘afraid I came away 
horribly ignorant ; and I begin to feel that 
a year or “two more of schooling would be 
of very great value tome. I am older now, 
don’t you know, papa; and I should try 
more earnestly to improve myself. Indeed, 
indeed, papa, I would work very hard this 
time,” urged Daphne, remorsefully _re- 
membering how little she had worked in: 
ng past. “T don’t care where you send 

: to Asniéres, or to Germany, or any- 
hein: so that I could only go on with my 
education.” 

“ Go on with it at home,” answered Sir 
Vernon contemptuously. ‘You can read, 
and write, and spell, Isuppose. Yes; I have 
some of your letters asking me for different 
things in those pigeon-holes. Any woman 
who can do as much as that can improve 
herself. There are books enough on those | 
shelves”—with a glance at his classical } 
and correct collection—“to make you 
wiser than any woman need be. But as 
for this freak of wanting to go back to 


sympathetic feeling in his handsome grey school——” 


eyes. 


“Tf you please, papa,” she 


faltered, | earnest desire. 


“It is no freak, papa. It is my most |} 
I feel it would be better— 


blushing deeply under that severe gaze, and | for all of us.’ 
pleating up the edge of her lawn-tennis | 
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this time, and stood before her father like 
a culprit, downcast and deadly pale. 

“It would not be better for me who 
would have to pay the bills. I have paid a 
pretty penny already for your education ; 
and you may suppose how vastly agreeable 
it is to me to hear your frank confession of 
ignorance.” 

“Tt is best for me to tell the truth, 
papa. Do not deny me this favour. It is 
the first great thing I have ever asked of 

ou.” : 
me It is a very foolish thing, and I should 
be a fool if I humoured your caprice.” 

She gave a little cry of mental pain. 

“ How can I convince you that it is no 
caprice ?” she asked despairingly. ‘I was 
lying awake all last night thinking about 
it. I am most thoroughly in earnest, 
papa.” 

“ You were thoroughly in earnest about 
your boat; and now you are tired of it. 
You were intensely anxious to come home ; 
and now you are tired of home. You are 
a creature of whims and fancies.” 

“No, I am not tired of my boat,” she 
cried passionately. ‘I love it with all my 
heart, and the dear river, and this place, 
and Madoline—and you—if you would only 
let me love you. Father,” she said in alow 
tremulous voice, coming quietly to her 
father’s side, and kneeling to him with 
clasped hands uplifted beseechingly, “ there 
are times in a woman’s life when a light 
shines suddenly upon her showing her where 
her duty lies. I believe that it is my duty 
to go back to school, somewhere, in France, 
or Germany, where I can get on with my 
education and grow serious and useful, as a 
woman ought to be. It will be very hard, 
it will be parting from all I love best in the 
world, but I feel and know that it is my 
duty. Let me go, dear father. The outlay 
of a few pounds cannot affect you.” 

“Can it not? That shows how little you 
know of the world. When a man is over- 
weighted as I am in this place, living up to 
every sixpence of his income, and so fettered 
that he cannot realise an acre of his estate, 
every hundred he has to spend is of moment. 
Your education has been a costly business 
already ; and I distinctly refuse to spend 
another sixpence on it. If you have not 
profited by my outlay, so much the worse 
for you. Get up, child.” She was still 
kneeling by his side, looking at him in 
blank despair. “This melodramatic foot 
ing is the very last thing to succeed with 
aman of my stamp. I detest heroics.” 

“Very well, papa,” she answered in a 





subdued tone, strangling her tears, and 
standing straight and tall before him. “I 
hope, if you should ever have cause to blame 
me for anything in the future, you will 
remember this refusal of to-day.” 

“T shall blame you if you deserve blame, 
you may be sure of that,” he answered 
harshly. 

“And never praise me when I deserve 
praise, and never love me, or sympathise 
with me, or be a father to me—except in 
name.” 

“Precisely,” he said, looking downward 
with a gloomy brow. “Except in name. 
And now be kind enough to leave me. I 
have a good many letters to write.” 

Daphne obeyed without a word. When 
she was in the corridor outside, and had 
shut the door behind her, she stopped for 
a few moments leaning against the wall, 
looking straight before her with a coun- 
tenance of inexpressible sadness. 

“Tt was the only thing I could do,” she 
murmured with a heavy sigh. 

Sir Vernon told his elder daughter that 
afternoon of Daphne’s absurd fancy about 
going back to school. 

“Did you ever hear of such a mass 
of inconsistency!” he exclaimed angrily. 
“ After worrying you continually with 
appealing letters to be brought home, she 
is tired of us all, and wants to be off again, 
in less than six months.” 

“It is strange, papa, especially in one 
who is so thoroughly sweet and loving,” 
said Madoline thoughtfully. “Do you 
know I’m afraid it must be my fault.” 

“Tn what way ?” 

“T have been urging her to continue 
her education; and perhaps I may have 
inadvertently given her the idea that she 
ought to go back to school.” 

“ That-is simply to suppose her an idiot, 
and unable to comprehend plain English,” 
retorted Sir Vernon testily. 
always making excuses for her. Hark !” 
he cried, as a bright girlish laugh came 
ringing across the summer air. ‘There 
she is, playing tennis with Turchill. Would 
you suppose that two hours ago she was 
kneeling to me like a tragedy queen, her 
eyes streaming with tears, entreating to 
be sent back to school ?” 

“Tl reason her out of her fancy, dear 
father. She always gives way to me when 
I wish it.” 

“T am glad she has just sense enough to 
understand your superiority.” 

“Dearest father, if you would be a little 
more affectionate to her—in your manner, 


“You are. 
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I mean—I believe she would be a great 
deal happier.” 
Another ringing laugh from Daphne. 
“She is monstrously unhappy, is she 
not?” exclaimed Sir Vernon. *‘ My dear 
Lina, that girl is a born comédienne. She 
will always be acting tragedy or comedy 
all her life through. This morning it was 
tragedy ; this afternoon it is comedy. Do 
not let yourself be duped by her.” 
“Believe me, papa, you misjudge her !” 
“T hope it may be so.” 


“ Daphne, what is this fancy of yours 
about going back to school?” asked Mado- 
line, when she and her sister were sitting 
in the conservatory that evening in the 
sultry summer dusk, while Sir Vernon and 
the two young men were talking politics 
over their claret. “I was quite grieved to 
hear of it, believing, as I did, that you 
were very happy at home.” 

“Why, so I am—intensely happy—with 
you, darling,” answered Daphne, taking 
her sister’s hand, and twisting the old- 
fashioned brilliant hoops, which Lina had 
inherited from her grandmother, round and 
round upon the slender finger. “So I am, 
dear, utterly happy. But happiness is not 
the be-all and end-all of this life, is it, 
Lina? The rector is continually telling us 
that it isn’t in those prosy port-winey old 
sermons of his ; but if he were only candid 
about his feelings he would say that the 
end and aim of this life was dinner. I don’t 
suppose I was born only to be happy, was 
I, Lina? We unfortunate mortals are sup- 
posed to belong to the silkworm rather than 
to the butterfly species, and to work out a 
career of usefulness in the grub and worm 
stages, before we earn the right to flutter 
feebly for a little while as elderly moths. 
Youth from a Christian point of view is 
meant for work, and self-abnegation, and 
duty, and all that kind of thing, isn’t it 
Lina ?” 

“Every stage of life has its obligations, 
dearest : but your duties are very easy ones,” 
answered Madoline gently. ‘You have 
only to be respectful and obedient to your 
father, and to do as much good as you can 
to those who need your kindness, and to be 
grateful to God for the many good gifts He 
has lavished upon you.” 

“Yes; I suppose that upon the whole I 
am a very fortunate young person: although 


‘I am a pauper,” said Daphne sententiously. 


“T have youth and the use of all my faculties, 
and a ridiculously good constitution. I know 
I can walk knee-deep in wet grass and never 





catch cold, and drink quarts of iced water 
when I am in a fever of heat, and do all 
manner of things that people consider tan- 
tamount to suicide, and be none the worse 
for my folly. And then I have a fine house 
to live in; though I have the sense that I 
am nobody in it; and I have a very 
aristocratic father—to look at. Yes, Mado- 
line, I have all these things and they are of 
no account to me: but I have your love, and 
that is worth them all a hundred times 
over.” 

The sisters sat with clasped hands, | 
Madoline touched by the wayward girl’s 
affection. The moon was shining above the 
deodaras; the last of the nightingales 
was singing amidst the darkness of the 
shrubbery. 

“Why do you want to go back to school, 
Daphne ?” asked Lina again, coaxingly. 

“T don’t want to go.” ‘ 

“But this morning you were begging 
papa to send you back.” 

“ Yes; I had an idea that I ought to im- 


‘prove myself—this morning. But as papa 


refused to grant my request in a very 
decisive manner, I have put the notion out 
of my head. I thought that another year 
with Madame Tolmache might have im- 
proved my French, and reconciled me to the 
necessity for a subjunctive mood, which I 
never could see while I was at Asniéres; or 
that a twelvemonth in Germany might have 
enabled me to distinguish the verbs that 
require the dative case after them, from the 
verbs that are satisfied with the accusative, 
which at present is a thing utterly beyond 
me. But papa says no, and, as I am much 
fonder of boating and tennis and billiards 
than of study, I am not going to find fault 
with papa’s decision.” 

This was all said so lightly, with so much 
of the natural recklessness of a high-spirited 
girl who has never had a secret in her life, 
that Madoline had not a moment’s doubt 
of her sister’s candour. Yet there was a 
hardness in Daphne’s tone to-night that 
grieved her. 

““Who is fond of billiards?” asked 
Gerald’s lazy tones, a little way above them, - 
and looking up they saw him leaning with 
folded arms upon the broad marble balus- 
trade. “ Are you coming up to the drawing- 
room to give us some music, or are we 
coming down to the billiard-room to play a 
match with you?” he enquired. 

“Whichever papa likes,” 
Madoline. 

“Sir Vernon will not play this evening. 
He has gone to his room to read the 
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evening papers. I think he has not for- 
given Turchill for the series of flukes by 
which he won that game last night. 
Edgar and I will have a clear stage and 
no favour this evening, and we mean to 
give you two young ladies a tremendous 
licking.” 

“You will have an easy victim in me,” 
said Madoline. “I have not played half-a- 
dozen times since you left home.” 

“Devotion surpassing Penelope’s. And 
Daphne, I suppose, is still a tyro at the 
game. We must give you seventy-five out 
of a hundred.” 

“You are vastly condescending,” ex- 
claimed Daphne, drawing herself up. 
“You will give me nothing! I don’t care 
how ignominiously I am beaten ; but I will 
not be treated like a baby.” 

“Und etwas schnippish doch zugleich,” 
quoted Mr. Goring, smiling to himself in 
the darkness. 

And now Edgar Turchill came out of 
the drawing-room, and the two young men 
went down the shallow flight of steps to 
the conservatory, where Madoline and her 
sister were still seated in their wicker- 
work chairs in front of the open door, 
through which the moonlit garden looked 
so fair a scene of silent peace. 

“Daphne is quite right to reject your 
humiliating concessions,” said Edgar. “She 
and I will play against you and Madoline, 
and beat you.” 

“Easily done, my worthy Saxon,” 
answered Gerald, who was apt to make 
light of his friend’s ancient lineage, in a 
good-natured easy-going way. “I have 
never given more than a fraction of my 
mind to billiards.” 

“Then you must be a deuced bad 
player,” said Edgar bluntly. 

They all went down into the billiard- 
room, where Daphne’s eyes sparkled with 
unaccustomed fire in the lamplight, as if 
the mere notion of the coming contest had 
fevered her excitable brain. Turchill, who 
was thoroughly earnest in his amuse- 
ments, took off his coat with the air of a 
man who means business. Gerald Goring 
slipped out of his, as if he were going to 
lie down for an after-dinner nap on one of 
the broad morocco-covered divans. 

And now began the fight. Gerald and 
Madoline were obviously nowhere, from 
the very beginning. Daphne had a firm- 
ness of wrist, a hawklike keenness of eye, 
an audacity of purpose that accomplished 
miracles. The more difficult the position 
the better her stroke. Her boldness con- 











quered where a more cautious player must 
have failed. She sent her adversaries’ 
ball rattling into the pockets with a dash 
that even stimulated Gerald Goring to 
applaud his antagonist. And while she 
swelled the score by the most startling 
strokes, Edgar crept quietly after her with 
his judicious and careful play — doing 
wonderful things with his arms behind his 
back. 

“‘T throw up the sponge,” cried Gerald, 
after struggling feebly against his fate. 
“ Lina, dearest, forgive me for my candour, 
but you are playing almost as wretchedly 
as I. We are both out of it. You 
two young gladiators had better finish 
the game by playing against each other 
up to a,hundred, while Lina and I 
look on and applaud you. I like to see 
youth energetic, even if its energies are 
misdirected.” 

He seated himself languidly on the divan 
which commanded the best view of the 
table. Lina sat by his side, her white hands 
moving withanalmostrhythmical regularity, 
as she knitted a soft woollen comforter 
for one of her numerous pensioners. 

““My busy Penelope, don’t you think 
you might rest from your labours now 
that Ulysses is safe at home, and the 
suitors are all put to flight?” asked 
Gerald, looking admiringly at the indus- 
trious hands. “You have no idea how 
horribly idle you make me feel.” 

“T think idleness is the privilege of 
your sex, Gerald; but it would be the 
penalty of ours. I am wretched without 
some kind of work.” 

“ Another case of misdirected energy,” 
sighed Gerald, throwing himself lazily 
back against the India-matting dado, and 
clasping his hands above his head, as he 
watched the antagonists. 

Daphne was playing as if herlifedepended 
on her victory. Her slim figure was braced 
like a young athlete’s, every muscle of the 
round white arm defined under her muslin 
sleeve—the bare supple wrist and delicate 
hand looking as strong as steel. The 
dark grey eyes looked almost black. She 
moved round the table with the swift 
lightness of some wild thing of the woods 
—graceful, shy, untameable, half-savage, 
yet wholly beautiful. 

Edgar Turchill went on all the while in 
his business-like way, playing with either 
hand, and behaving just as coolly as if 
he had been playing against Sir Vernon. 
Yet every now and then, when it was 
Daphne’s turn to play, he fell into a 
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dreamy contemplative mood, and stood 
on one side watching her as if she were 
something too wonderful to be quite 
human. 

‘“‘ There’s a stroke !” he cried, as she left 
him tight under the cushion, with nothing 
to play for. “I taught her. Oughtn’t 
I to be proud of such a pupil?” 

“You taught me sculling, and lawn- 
tennis, and billiards,” said Daphne, con- 
sidering what she should do next. “All 
I have ever learnt worth knowing.” 

“ Daphne!” murmured Madoline, looking 
up reproachfully from her ivory needles. 

“T say it advisedly,” argued Daphne, 
making another score. ‘Edgar, I am not 
at all sure you are marking honestly. Mr. 
Goring would mark for us if he were not 
too lazy.” 

“Not too lazy,” murmured Gerald 
languidly ; “‘but too delightfully occupied 
in watching you. I would not spoil my 
pleasure by mixing it with business for the 
world.” 

“What is the use of book-learning ?” 
continued Daphne, going on with her 
argument. “I maintain that Edgar has 
taught me all I know worth knowing, for 
he has taught me how to be happy. I 
adore the river; I doat upon. billiards ; 
and next best after billiards I like lawn- 
tennis. Do you suppose I shall ever be 
happier for having learnt French grammar 
or the rule of three ?” 

“ Daphne, you are the most inconsistent 
person I ever met with,” said Madoline, 
almost angry. ‘Only this morning you 
wanted to go back to school to finish your 
education.” 

“Did she?” asked Gerald, suddenly 
attentive. 

“That was all nonsense,” exclaimed 
Daphne, colouring violently. 

2 Mr. Turchill laughed heartily at the 
idea. 

“Go back to school!” he exclaimed. 
“What, after having tasted liberty, and 
learnt to shoot Stratford Bridge, and to 
beat her master at billiards—for that last 
cannon makes the hundred, Daphne! 
Back to school, indeed! What a little 
humbug you must be to talk of such a 
thing.” 

“ Yes,” answered Daphne coolly, as she 
put away her cue, and came quietly round 
to her sister’s side; “I am a little bit of 
ahumbug. I think I try to humbug my- 
self sometimes. I persuaded myself this 
morning that I really thirsted for know- 
ledge, but my father contrived to quench 





that righteous thirst with a very big dose 
of cold water—so henceforth I renounce 
all attempts to improve myself.” 

The clock on the chimney-piece struck 
the half-hour after ten. 

“JT ordered my dog-cart for ten,” said 
Gerald ; ‘I hope we have not transgressed, 
Lina, by staying so late? ”. 

“I’m not going till eleven, unless Miss 
Lawford sends me away,” said Turchill. 
‘‘Eleven is the mystic hour at which Sir 
Vernon usually tells me to go about my 
business. I know the ways ard manners of 
the house better than a wretched wanderer 
like you, whose last idea of time is derived 
from some wretched old Dalecarlian town 
clock.” 

“We had better go back to the drawing- 

room,” suggested Madoline. “Papa has 
finished his letters by this time, I dare- . 
say.” 
x Then good-night everybody,” said 
Daphne. “I’m going into the garden to 
cool myself after that fearful struggle, and 
then to bed.” 

She ran off through the conservatory 
while Gerald was opening the opposite 
door for Madoline to go up to the drawing- 
room by the indoor staircase. 

Daphne stopped to draw breath on the 
moonlit terrace. 

“ How ridiculously I have been gab- 
bling,” she said to herself, with her hands 
clasping her burning forehead. ‘“ Why 
can't I hold my tongue? I am detestable 
to myself and everybody.” 

“Daphne,” said someone close at her 
side in a tone of friendliest concern, “ I’m 
afraid you're really tired.” 

It was Edgar Turchill, who had followed 
her through the conservatory. 

“Tired! Not in the least degree. I 
would play against you again to-night— 
and beat you—if it were not too late.” 

“But I am sure you are tired; there 
is a something in your voice—strained, 
unnatural. Have you been vexed to-day ? 
My poor little Daphne,” he went on 
tenderly, taking her hand, “something 
has gone wrong with you, I am sure. Has 
your aunt been lecturing ?” 

“No. My father was unkind to me 
this morning, and I was weak enough to 
take his unkindness to heart, which I 
ought not to have done, being so well 
broken in to it.” 

“ And did you really and truly wish to 
go back to school ?” 

“T really and truly felt that I was an 
ignoramus, and that I had better go on 
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with my education while I was young 
enough to learn.” 

“Daphne, if you had all the knowledge 
of all the girls in Girton screwed into that 
one little golden head you wouldn’t be 
one whit more charming than you are 
_ now.” 

“T daresay the effect would be the 
other way; but I might be a great deal 
more useful, I might teach in a poor 
_ school, or nurse the sick, or do something 
in some way to help my fellow-creatures. 


But sculling, and billiard-playing, and lawn- 


tennis—isn’t it a horribly empty life ?” 

“If there were not birds and butterflies, 
and many bright useless things, this world 
wouldn’t be half so beautiful as it is, 
Daphne.” 

“Oh, now you are dropping into poetry, 
like. Mr. Wegg, and I must go to bed,” 
exclaimed Daphne, with good-humoured 
petulance, cheered by his kindness. “Good- 
night, Edgar. You are always good to me. 
I shall always like you,” she said gently. 

“Always like me. Yes, I hope so, 
Daphne. And do you still think that you 
would rather have had me than Gerald 
Goring for your brother ?” 

“Ten thousand times.” 

“Yet he is a thoroughly amiable fellow, 
kind to every one, generous to a fault.” 

“A man with a million of money can’t 
be generous,” answered Daphne; “he can 
never give away anything that he wants 
for himself. Generosity means self-sacrifice, 
doesn’t it ? It was generous of you to leave 
Hawksyard at six in the morning in order 
to teach me to scull.” 

“T would doa great deal more than that 
to please you, and count it no sacrifice,” 
said Edgar gravely. 

“T am sure you would,” answered 
Daphne, with easy frankness. 

She was so thoroughly convinced that 
he would never leave off caring for 
Madoline, and would go down to his 
grave fondly faithful to his first mis- 
placed affection, that no word or tone 
or look of his, however significant, ever 
hinted to her of any other feeling on his 
part than an honest brotherly regard for 
herself. 

“Tell me what you think of Goring, 
now you have had time to form an opinion 
about him.” 

“T think that he is devoted to Lina, and 
that is all I want to know about him,” 
answered Daphne decisively. 

“ And do you think him worthy of her?” 

“Oh, that is a wide question. There 





was never a man living, except King Arthur, 
whom I should think absolutely worthy of 
my sister Madoline; but as he is lying in 
Glastonbury Abbey, I think Mr. Goring 
will do as well as anyone else. I hope 
Lina will govern him, for his own sake as 
well as hers.” 

“You think him weak, then ?” 

“T think him self-indulgent, and a self- 
indulgent man is always a weak man, isn’t 
he? Look at Gladstone now, a man of 
surpassing energy, of illimitable industry, 
a man who will eat a snack of cold beef and 
drink a glass of water for his luncheon, at 
his desk, in the midst of his work, anyhow. 
Mr. Lampton, the new member, who went 
up to see him, gave us a sketch of him 
in his study, so thoroughly homely and 
unaffected.” 

* Daphne, I thought you were a hardened 
little Tory !” 

“So-I am; but I can admire the 
individual though I may detest his politics. 
That is the kind of man I should like 
Lina to marry: a man without a selfish 
thought, a man made of iron.” 

“Don’t you think a wife might hurt 
herself now and then against the rough 
edges of the iron !—those unselfish men are 
apt to demand a good deal of self-sacrifice 
from others.” 

* And you think Lina was meant to sit 
in a drawing-room all her life, among hot- 
house flowers? Well, I believe-she will 
be very happy at Goring Abbey. She 
likes a quiet domestic life, and to live 
among the people she loves. And Mr. 
Goring’s selfishness will hardly trouble her. 
She has had such splendid training with 
papa.” 

“Daphne, do you think it is quite right 
to speak of your father in that way?” 
asked Edgar reproachfully. 

Hewas wounded by her flippant tone, hurt 
by every evidence of faultiness in one whom 
he hoped the future would develop into 
perfect woman and perfect wife. 

“Would you like me to be a hypocrite ?” 

“No, Daphne. But if you can’t speak 
of Sir Vernon as he ought to be spoken of, 
don’t you think it would be better to say 
nothing at all.” 

“For the future I shall be dumb, in 
deference to Mr. Turchill—and the pro- 
prieties. But it was nice to have one 
friend in the world with whom I could 
be thoroughly confidential,” she added 
coaxingly 

“Pray be confidential with me.” 
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have a horror of people who talk to me for 
my own good. That is Aunt Rhoda’s line. 
She is never tired of preaching to me for 
my good, and I never feel so utterly bad 
as I do after one of her preachments. 
And now I really must say good-night. 
Don’t forget that you are engaged to dine 
at the Rectory to-morrow.” 

“ Are not you and Lina going?” 

“Yes, and Mr. Goring. It is to be a 
regular family gathering. Papais asked, but 
I cherish a faint hope that he may not—— I 
beg your pardon,”exclaimed Daphne, making 
him a ceremonious curtsey. “ My honoured 
parent has been invited, and wherever 
he is his children must be happy. Is 
that the kind of thing you like?” she 
asked, tripping away to the little half-glass 
door at the other end of the terrace. 

Edgar ran after her, to open the door 
for her: but she was fleet as Atalanta, and 
there was nobody to distract her with 
golden apples. She shut the door and 
drew the bolt, just as Edgar reached it, 
and nodded a smiling good-night to him 
through the glass. He stopped to see the 
white frock vanish from the lamp-lit lobby, 
and then turned away to light a cigarette 
and take a solitary turn on the terrace, 
before going back to the drawing-room to 
make his adieux. 

It was a spot where a man might love 
to linger on such a night as this. The 
winding river, showing in fitful glimpses 
between its shadowy willows ; the distant 
woods ; the dim lights of the little quiet 
town ; the tall spire rising above the trees ; 
made up a landscape dearer to Edgar 
Turchill’s honest English heart than all 
the blue mountains and vine-clad valleys 
of the sunny South. He was a son of the 
soil, with all his desires, and. prejudices, 
and affections rooted in the land on which 
he had been born. “How sweet—how 
completely loveable she is,” he said to 
himself, meditating over that final cigarette, 
“and how thoroughly she trusts me. Her 
mind is as clear as a rivulet through which 
one can count every pebble and every 
grain of golden sand.” 





A TRAVELLER'S TALES. 
A CLOCK-ORNAMENT. 


SHREWD you are, reader, I doubt not— 
experienced, I trust—critical, I hope ; but 


men famous for these advantages have been: 


puzzled by my clock-ornament. It has 
passed round a circle of guests to whom 
few curiosities are unknown by sight, and 





not one has given it a name with confidence. 
They say, at a glance, “ Oh, a reptile’s paw, 
carved in wood!” but when I assure them 
that it is at least a fac-simile, they can 
identify neither wood nor reptile. You, 
reader, I have no wish to mystify. The 
thing is the forearm of a mummied crocodile, 
buried three thousand years ago ormore, and 
dug up by these sacrilegious hands in the 
saurian mausoleum at Maabdeh. There is 
a head belonging to it in some cupboard of 
the bungalow ; another larger head was 
sacrificed to scientific curiosity, and burnt, 
some years ago. A baby’s foot, which I 
picked up in the same caves, has vanished, 
I know not how. The limb of that little 
innocent caused much distress to an amiable 
clergyman of my acquaintance. A pretty 
fragment of humanity it was, with little 
toes all perfect, which curled down just 
like your baby’s, ma'am, or mine. The 
worthy parson viewed this relic of antiquity 
with mingled horror and bewilderment. 
“* Pray bury the poor thing!” he said. But 
we could not find a spot suitable. He would 
not give it room in the churchyard, nor 
would let me plant it in a cabbage-bed. 
So, pending a decision, the “ poor thing” 
lay about till it got lost. 

It is many years, alas! since I published 
an account of the adventure which gave me 
possession of these and other curiosities. 
Many travellers, no doubt, have explored 
the pits of Maabdeh since my day, though 
I have not chanced to meet one. It may 
very well be that fanciful memory exaggerates 
the danger we went through, the perils 
and pains of the excursion. As the incidents 
dwell now in my mind, it seems that in 
obtaining my clock-ornament I ran the 
gravest risk yet encountered in a life not 
uneventful. But it is no old story I would 
tell, though the temptation in this case is 
strong. I think, of all my adventures, that, 
perhaps the earliest, rests most vividlyin my 
mind. But the tale was told, well or ill, 
nearly fifteen years ago. It shall not be 
repeated. 

What like is my trophy? Just like the 
forepaw of a crocodile, of course—each 
wrinkle, scale, and toe complete—carved 
with patience and dexterity inimitable in a 
solid block of oak. The colour is a rich 
but varied brown ; it has a natural polish 
beyond all art to surpass ; and, the broken 
humerus encircled by a brazen plate, 
mounted in ebony, it forms an ornament 
very quaintly handsome. None of the 
odd things scattered about my room have 
an interest comparable with this, saving 
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the tripod which I dug from an ancient 
tomb in Chontales. Though collected in 
scenes unlike our own, there is no mystery 
about them. The savage world is lower ; 
its arts, even though more perfect, its 
luxury, though more superb, serve an 
inferior purpose. But this reptile lived in 
an era not less civilised than ours, when 
the human mind reached such heights of 
pure intelligence as never since have been 
outclimbed, when human handsaccomplished 
work which we could scarcely rival with 
all the elements at our command. In this 
troubled, restless age we may admire the 
calm which reigned in Egypt ; the orderly 
pursuit of what is grandest for an immortal 
creature ; the submission of all to the law ; 
the unquestioning faith in a deity supreme 
and beneficent. But by this society, refined, 
artistic, learned, philosophical, the nursing 
mother of all wisdom, my crocodile was 
worshipped! Here is delightful food for 
speculation, as I smoke before the fire, and 
watch the hands of my clock go round 
until the short hours approach the long. 
In some such reverie I must have dreamed. 

Upon the other side the Nile, facing the 
spot where now stands that wilderness of 
sheds and sties called Manfaloot, a white- 
walled city rose three thousand years ago. 
Situated on the edge of Lower Egypt, it was 
a military post of special consequence, and 
the stately streets clanged all day with 
trumpet-calls, rattling of chariots, jangle 
of horse, and tramp of infantry. But its 
distinction was not altogether military. 
Maulhoit held the grand seat of crocodile 
worship. Other cities might adore the cat, 
the wolf, the Anubis ape, or the familiar 
duck ; but these false divinities were scorned 
at Maulhoit. Its inhabitants knew that 
salvation proceeds only from the crocodile ; 
to this precious gospel they testified with 
the zeal of martyrs and the ruthlessness of 
iconoclasts. In the savage wars described 
by Strabo, betwixt the saurian devotees of 
Ombos and the dog-worshippers of Tentyra, 
Maulhoit always furnished a contingent to 
its co-religionists. Some of the leading 
citizens took part in that cannibal feast of 
victory which shocked the ancient world. 
They gave the blessed reptiles spacious and 
convenient quarters in a handsome tank 
communicating with the river. Some roved 
almost daily ; others paid long visits, and 
then withdrew for months at a time ; others 
gorged, and slept, floated listlessly, and 
basked the whole year round in their 
watery preserve. A causeway raised on 
arches led from the bank to a small island, 





where stood the keeper’s hut. This man 
was a Tentyrite, for the people of Maulhoftt 
held their divinities in reverential awe—to 
put the thing plainly, lived in a deadly 
dread of them. Not one would have dwelt 
where the godless inhabitant of Tentyra 
was quite at ease. Historians have told us 
how the hatred and contempt of this latter 
people for the crocodile were utilised in the 
amphitheatre for Rome’s amusement. The 
keeper of the sacred animals at Maulhoft 
was always one of this blood: a being 
regarded with awe, repugnance, and fanatical 
hate— but indispensable. For battles 
occurred daily in the tank, when some 
colossal habitué took offence at the visit of 
a stranger. Then, whilst the water surged 
and lapped against the granite sides ; whilst 
its muddy depths were stirred with tails 
gyrating, and huge jaws snapped upon the 
surface ; then the townsmen’s hearts stood 
still to watch the proceedings of this 
Paynim. With an iron - pointed staff 
between his teeth, he sprang into the 
mélée, returning not until the authors of the 
quarrel were expelled. They bellowed, they 
clashed their teeth, they sank and doubled ; 
but the Tentyrite pursued them with sharp 
digs and thrusts, in the depths as on the 
surface, until at length they fled through 
the portal, a great wave parting from their 
snouts. 

When Nephoth was not there to quell 
disturbances, his little daughter worthily 
replaced him. She passed half her day in 
the tank, and its loathsome denizens 
knew her. She played tricks with the 
most savage: climbed on their backs 
as they floated, or, rising beneath them, 
knocked the wind from their smooth 
bellies with her head. Such ugly play- 
mates were all that Athor had. The girls 
of -Maulhofit ran away at her approach, 
if they did not throw brick-ends—there 
are no pebbles in Egypt. The only 
Tentyrites in the city were soldiers of that 
province, and they were forbidden to 
approach the tank; for it had happened 
several times that their sectarian hatred 
of the crocodile led them to massacre 
divinities of special holiness. Athor had 
a dreary childhood, and as she grew up 
there were none to see how her limbs 
rounded into exquisite proportion, and 
her sweet eyes gained the conscious look 
of womanhood. Her father was bound 
to the reptiles for life, and she had no 
prospect better than a vague thought of 
succeeding him. Day by day the girl 
sat beneath the straggling and leafless 
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boughs which overhung the water. The 
hideous flock of which her parent was 
the shepherd gently floated past asleep, as 


the circling current bore them. Their 


scaly sides ground one against another 
with a low harsh noise. One sank without 
a ripple, or rose as softly. So close they 
passed that she saw the quiver of the 
membrane on their glassy eyes. The Nile 
beyond was creased with splash of swallows’ 
wings, but no bird dipped in that dismal 
pool. The green tayr-allahs circled over- 
head, like flying jewels; but none came 
near. From time to time a fruit of the 
holy palm-tree dropped with a splash, and 
the gorged brutes opened one eye lazily. 
But then a group of citizens came up the 
road, and all the tank boiled with life. For 
a squeal of pigs sounded near and nearer, 
victims offered to the gods. One by one 
they were dragged struggling to the brink, 
and pushed across. Then for an instant 
the water seethed, pigs screamed, men 
shouted and laughed. But the turmoil 
ended soon. Those deities which had 
secured a piece of flesh withdrew to hide it 
in the mud; others swam round, hungry 


‘and excited, for awhile, then closed their 
eyes, and floated sleepily. 


So passed the time, day by day, for years. 
But once, as Athor sat thus listless, a 
soldier strolled up the road, and stood to 
watchthescene. Heworethe uniform of that 
famous phalanx which routed the veterans 
of Cyrus, and won the praise of Xenophon. 
It was largely recruited amongst the 
Tentyrites, and Athor knew of course that 


all the detachment quartered in Maulhoit 


belonged to that tribe. The expression 
of the soldier’s face, indeed, would have 
betrayed him. He regarded the crocodiles 
with scorn and loathing, whilst the huge 
dog beside him bayed so angrily that the 
brutes looked up and splashed. Athor ran 
in haste to warn her countryman that it 
was death for such as he to approach the 
spot. A sturdy fellow was the Tentyrite, 
very dark, very martial, seeming full of 
spirit and determination. He watched the 
girl’s coming with a smile, which did not 
vanish at her shy entreaties. 

“T am not afraid of crocodiles,” he said, 
“nor of those who worship them ; but if 
you ask me to go, I obey. You could not 
respect your gods if you saw the little boys 
of my country chasing them, the brutes !” 

“JT am a Tentyrite too,” she answered. 
“But do not stay to argue! They will 
throw you into the tank !” 

“You! One of our girls tending those 





filthy creatures! But Igo. Where shall 
we meet again ?” 

Athor cried, not meaning to keep the 
promise: “At the temple yonder, when 
the moon rises !” - 

“Good! If you do not come, I shall 
return to fetch you.” And he retired, 
with slow careless steps. 

I suppose that the discipline of the 
Egyptian army must have been indulgent, 
for Macedo appears to have left his quarters 
when he liked. At the rising of the moon 
Athor did not show, and he walked towards 
the forbidden place. For an hour the girl 
had been watching, resolved not to keep 
her word unless the rash youth should 
make it necessary. She met him half-way, 
breathless with running; but whether 
pleased or vexed I cannot tell. In the 
temple grove they talked the usual nonsense, 
whilst the big dog kept guard. Very 
innocent and very silly was their conversa- 
tion, but they parted with a mutual feeling 
that angels and sages could not have dis- 
coursed more pleasantly. Other interviews 
followed, and after awhile Macedo pleaded 
a guileless love, which Athor accepted 
with childish satisfaction. Nothing could 
come of it, but they asked nothing, 
and so cheated Nemesis. During the 
young man’s term of service they could 
not wed, but in those martial times, if 
fortune aided the soldier, one campai; 
might give him rank and wealth. The 
race from which Macedo sprang was used 
to take the lead in battle, as are their 
descendants to this day. Many a fellow- 
townsman with no better interest than he, 
furnished only with high courage, quick 
brain, firm resolve, and endurance, was 
governor of a kingdom, or general of armies. 
Macedo prayed for war, and Athorinnocently 
echoed him. She was no such sentimental 
creature as the young ladies of our time, or 
even as the virgins of Maulhofit. In her 
philosophy, war was man’s natural occupa- 
tion ; not to grow enthusiastic over, but to 
regard as we do a profession—the means of 
obtaining what human beings ask : riches, 
position, and the rest. For herself Athor 
had no ambitious dreams. Her wishes 
would have been satisfied with Macedo and 
a cottage, but war alone could grant her 
this, and she accepted the ruling of the 
universe without demur. 

In process of time the opportunity 
arrived. The Egyptian monarch prepared 
an invasion of Syria, and in the draft 
summoned from the garrison of Maulhoit 
the Tentyrites were included. Half-a-million 
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soldiers gathered in the neighbourhood 
of Heliopolis, whence the army was to 
march, under command of the king in 
person. No troops of the ancient world 
were equipped like the Egyptian. Those 
of Persia were more fiery, those of Assyria 
more stubborn, those of Rome more 
solid ; but in all that pertains to supply 
and organisation the forces of pt 
had no rival. This was likely to be 
a campaign of several seasons, for Egypt 
had made up her mind to crush the 
adversary, and Syria was a hard nut, often 
mouthed. The mass of soldiery were not 
enthusiastic, but prepared to do their duty. 
Martial tribes there were among them, 
however, who hailed the campaign with joy, 
and none more fervently than the Tenty- 
rites. I have endeavoured to explain the 
unromantic fact that Athor and Macedo 
bade adieu without those railings and 
demonstrations against fate, which are 
becoming nowadays upon occasions of the 
sort. It her lover fell, the girl might 
die of grief, but. the risk was inseparable 
from her scheme of human affairs. If he 
returned, he would bring the wherewithal 
for marriage and happiness ; or, if not, it 
could only be said that they had drawn an 
evil card in the game of life. But an 
Egyptian, whether he worshipped cats or 
crocodiles, or what not, had a perfect trust 
in divine benevolence; and thus Athor 
rested. Perhaps, if our maidens had faith 
as firm, they would be less heart-broken 
in a similar case. 

Few mementos had these young people 
to exchange. The girl wove a necklace 
of her long curly hair, and hung upon 
Macedo’s breast a porcelain bottle. It 
came from unknown realms beyond the 
Eastern desert, and a zealous millionaire 
had offerred it at the interment of a 
crocodile particularly holy, aged, and 
vicious. Athor, when too young to know 
the danger, stole and treasured it. The 
soldier had no such pretty keepsake for his 
mistress. His sword was his only orna- 
ment. A dog he had, however, of the 
breed still cherished jealously at Erment, 
Bairat, and the neighbourhood. Enormous 
animals they are, with rough black hair 
rising to a mane betwixt the shoulders, 
and red eyes. Macedo left his noble friend 
in Athor’s charge when they bade farewell 
in the shadowy morning twilight on the 
river side. Not a cloud hung in the sky 
glowing palely overhead. The tufted heads 
of papyrus softly bowed, as the swift brown 
water gurgled by their roots. Flocks of 





sand-grouse rustled, wild geese clanged 
high in air. Ziczacs, standing in the 
mud, gave forth their grating call. Sand- 


‘pipers prettily twittered ; grey Nile-birds 


sped from point to point. And then, 
whilst Athor sobbed upon her lover’s 
breast, the trumpet-call rang out. Macedo 
caught his heavy shield and ran, with gay 
words uttered in a broken voice. She 
followed slowly. Too many tears were 
flowing on that day for hers to be 
remarked. All the city was deserted, but 
the dawn spreading showed the long line 
of walls and towers thronged with a 
multitude. Under the river front a serried 
column of infantry moved towards the 
fleet of transports lying at the quay. 
These, gay with flags, bustling with sailors, 
dropped from their moorings down the 
stream as they received their complement. 
Upon the other side the town, a thousand 
chariots and five thousand horsemen stood 
drawn up, waiting the signal. It came as 
the first sunbeam shot above the mountain 
tops, quivered for an instant in the air, 
and struck the highest tower with a shaft 
of gold. ‘Then the solid mass dissolved, 
slowly and orderly unwinding. First went 
the cavalry, with tufted lances, waving 
scarves, and glittering accoutrements. The 
chariots followed, rumbling and clashing, 
four abreast. Behind them marched an 
escort of picked infantry belonging to that 
phalanx which was the pride and hope 
of Egypt. Macedo was there, but Athor 
looked in vain along each row of swarthy 
foreheads and deep-shadowed, gleaming 
eyes; the lower face and all the figure were 
hid by the enormous shield which dis- 
tinguished these favourite warriors. Short 
time there was for search. The trampling 
horses raised a cloud of dust, which 
spread in the light morning breeze, and 
drew, as it were, a veil across the picture. 
Behind it cow-horns bellowed hollow, 
trumpets rang, officers swore. A helmet 
sparkled on the verge; an orderly passed 
out and galloped up or down. But the 
army marched in a cloud as dense as 
that enwrapping its own future, and dis- 
appeared from view. Athor went home. 
It was an occupation troublesome and 
sad, but not wholly unpleasant, teaching her 
dog to let the crocodiles alone. A real 
Tentyrite was the animal, for courage and 
for detestation of his hereditary foe, but 
ill-matched to cope with them. The cause- 
way had a parapet, built to keep the 
reptiles from intruding, but suffered lately 
to fall in ruin. Athor repaired it carefully, 
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bringing ‘mud from the river, and bricks 
from the shattered walls around. Till this 
was completed she did not venture to let 
her dog ‘run loose, but meanwhile she 
accustomed him to sit on the embankment 
and ‘see’ the hated brutes float by. He 
learned to watch them with no demonstra- 
tion more angry than a growl, and then, 
the parapet rebuilt, she gave him freedom. 
The zealots of Maulhoit did not behold 
this addition to their keeper’s family with 
unconcern. They proved the indecorum, 
not to say the blasphemy, of bringing a 
dog, and that a Tentyra dog, into the 
preserice of deities notoriously hostile to 
his kind. But old Nephoth loved the 
daughter to whom he seldom spoke, and 
this favourite of hers was a sort of country- 
man. ‘He had money, or money’s worth 
in trinkets and valuable offerings, obtained 
like the Chinese bottle which Athor gave 
Macedo. If the dog were expelled or 
injured, he would go; and Maulhoit 
trembled at the threat. So it remained. 
Athor had not hitherto disliked the 
crocodiles, which knew her, and came to 
her whistle. But now she hated them, 
and when nobody could see she threw 
hard things at their shining eyes. If their 
optic nerves escaped, their divine feelings 
must’ have been hurt. 

One evening, when the army had been 
gone some months, Athor took her 
customary stroll towards the grove where 
she first met her lover. The dog did not 
follow, and at the far end of the causeway 
she turned to whistle for him. Her heart 
stood still with fear. A huge claw gripped 
the -parapet, and dragged it crumbling 
down with hooks of steel. While she 
looked the wall gave way, and a monstrous 
scaly snout was thrust above the gap. 
The other claw appeared, and then, rolling 
and heaving, the vast shoulders arched 
themselves to clamber out. Athor re- 
cognised the creature by a gold ring in its 
nostril. It had long been absent from the 
tank, expelled by Nephoth for incurable 
malignity. She flew to drive it back. But 
in that instant the dog came galloping 
along the causeway, now blocked by 
a crouching monster whose wet scales 
gleamed redly in the sun, whose death- 
like eyes peered cruelly up the path. 
Athor knew her favourite was doomed. 
Fleet as a stag she ran to save him, but 
the loving hound was quicker. At sight 
of that foul reptile he stopped short, then 
sprang upon him. The tail curled in a 
resistless sweep; the long jaws snapped 





like scissors; and all was over. Bear- 
ing his prey, which still quivered, the 
crocodile turned softly, and launched 
himself into the pool. Athor thought of 
nothing but revenge. She drew her knife, 
plunged in, and buried it behind the 
creature’s shoulder. No time there was to 
withdraw the blade. Turning over and 
over, one claw outspread in agony above 
the surface, the crocodile went rolling 
down the current. His tail threw foun- 
tains into the air, his hooked teeth clashed. 
Athor climbed out, frightened now, but not 
regretful. Were she bound and waiting 
to be thrown into the tank, she would not 
be penitent. And that fate certainly would 
befall her could she not escape, Nephoth— 
was slow of comprehension, but he loved 
his girl, and he saw her fright. Seizing 
his treasure he hurried with her down the | 
causeway ; their feet were wetted with the - 
blood of that faithful hound. Whilst they 
ran, themselves unnoticed, they heard 
citizens arriving with their noisy victims. 
A fishing-boat lay in the river, and the’ 
two sprang in, paddling like fugitives 
whom a hideous death pursues. Upon the 
third day they reached Tentyra, but the © 
avengers were not long after them. The 
crocodile’s body had lodged in stake-nets 
which half filled the river just below, and 
Athor’s name was engraved upon the 
handle of her knife. Maulhofit demanded } 
the surrender of the criminal, and Tentyra 
laughed. The more the deputation raved 
of sacrilege, the louder swelled that chorus; 
and at such a time, when the best 
champions of Ombos were away, Maulhoft 
did not dare try force. So they gave the 
martyred crocodile a funeral of extreme 
magnificence in the caves now called 
Maabdeh, and—— his paw is my clock- 
ornament. 

As for Athor, she lived and died as 
happy as woman can expect to be. Macedo 
came back, with glory and wealth, to 
marry her. In after years, when he com- 
manded the phalanx, she mildly disclaimed 
the present of'so many slaye girls after each 
victorious expedition. But her troubles 
were not serious, for she knew that Macedo 
loved Her. 





THE STAGE JEWEL. 
A STORY IN THREE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


My only excuse was that I was very 
young, and had never seen any young 
men save the clodhopping farmers’ sons in 
our village, and aunt, who was considered 
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the great lady of the place because 
she lived upon her small means without 
having to work, did not approve of any 
association with her rustic neighbours ; so 
that at seventeen years of age I had ac- 
quired no other knowledge of life than 
what had been gained at the circulating 
library kept by Mrs. Bates at the general 
shop of the village. Aunt and I had 
read through Mrs. Bates’s stock over 
and over again, and had got half through 
the third shelf — there were but seven 
in all—for about the fifth time, when the 
wandering company of actors, ‘selected 
from the first London theatres,” made its 
appearance in Slowbury. The play to be 
acted, “‘ by desire,” was Romeo and Juliet, 
the part of Romeo by Mr. Algernon Mont- 
eagle, of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 
Aunt waseven moreanxious toseeagain what 
she had beheld in her youth than I was to 
behold what I had never seen before, and 
we were amongst the very first arrivals in 
Farmer Benson’s great barn, which had 
been transformed into what appeared to me 
a most brilliant theatre, by the help of 
green baize, a raised platform, and drop- 
scene. 

All was new to me then—the very foot- 
lights, the four musicians penned in their 
narrow orchestra of red serge, filled me with 
expectation. Nor was I disappointed when, 
on the curtain rising, Romeo was discovered 
leaning pensively against a rock waiting 
for Juliet in the garden scene. All the 
preamble had been omitted for want of 
sufficient personages. 

To describe the tumult of delight with 
which I looked and listened would be im- 
possible. The actor was young and hand- 
some, and in my eyes became at once the 
realisation of every hero of the different 
romances with which my imagination had 
been fed through Mrs. Bates’s agency. He 
was Thaddeus of Warsaw, and Abellino in 
The Bravo of Venice, and Carlo in The 
Discarded Son, and Sebastian in The Veiled 
Protector, all in one. In short, as I gazed 
upon his pallid countenance with its hectic 
bloom, and contemplated his gallant bear- 
ing and rich costume, I felt that my hour 
had come, and that I was destined to 
become the willing slave of this involuntary 
tyrant. 

I gazed, literally fascinated, upon the 
graceful movements of Algernon Mont- 
eagle, and listened to the burning words he 
uttered to his Juliet, on whom I durst not 
look lest her beauty should drive me to 
despair. The folds of his mantle ; the very 





droop of the long ostrich-feather in his 
velvet cap; the slender rapier at his 
side ; the lace ruffles at his wrist—all—all 
possessed a bewitching power over my 
fancy. But most of all was my attention 
riveted to the jewel which held the feather 
in front of the velvet cap. It was a 
star-shaped ornament, composed of many- 
coloured jewels, with a cluster of brilliants 
in the midst, and it seemed to me one mass 
of flame, winking and blinking as the light 
fell upon it, trembling and uncertain from 
the quivering lamps along the stage—like 
some fiery eye ever and anon fixed with a 
blinding stare upon me. “How valuable 
it must be,” thought I, “ composed of such 
splendid diamonds, surrounded by those 
priceless amethysts and glittering emeralds, 
with here and there a dazzling ruby!” I 
could not withdraw my gaze from this 
talisman, for sure it must be one, thought 
I, “such a one as I have read of in 
books.” The idea struck me from the very 
first moment when my eye fell upon it, 
and has never left me since. A very few 
weeks had elapsed before I discovered that 
the ostrich-feather was mangy and moth- 
eaten—that the cap was of cotton velvet 
threadbare and rusty ; the ruffles, of paper 
ingeniously cut to imitate the finest Vene- 
tian point. Every object was ere long 
appreciated at its just value, and proved to 
be fallacious and a snare, while the jewel 
—although that, too, I found to be com- 
posed of coloured glass—has held its power 
over my destiny to this very day. 

It was strange—was it not ’—that even 
while I was fascinated by the glittering 
of the ornament, staring at it with all my 
might, unable to turn my glance elsewhere, 
Romeo should, by a sudden startled move- 
ment of the head, throwing it back as 
he gazed upwards at Juliet’s balcony—for 
the stage was too small for him to step 
far away—the cap, overbalanced by the 
weight of the ostrich feather, should fall to 
the ground and by the shock cause the 
jewel to spring, nay, absolutely to leap, 
as it were, from its place, rebounding over 
the edge of the stage right into my lap! 
So great was my excitement at the incident 
that, instead of returning it immediately, as 
Ishould havedone, I lost all presence of mind, 
and clasped the jewel in my hands, held 
it tight, raised it to my lips, breathed upon 
it, lifted it to the light, pressed it to 
my heart, and, with trembling fingers, was 
actually about to fasten it by the clasp into 
the bosom of my dress, when I was recalled 
to myself by my aunt’s rude attempt to 
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snatch it from my hand in obedience to the 
summons of the man in fustian, who had 
been sent to fetch it and was leaning over 
her to take it. But I did not give it 
back in the natural ladylike manner that 
might have been expected, but, rising from 
my seat, I leaned over the edge of the 
raised platform, where stood Romeo, osten- 
sibly listening to the accents of Juliet 
from the balcony, but all the while throw- 
ing glances full of disquietude and suspicion 
in the direction in which the jewel had 
fallen. I held it towards him; he stooped 
low, and as he took the blazing star our 
eyes met, his hand touched mine, and 
while he turned without emotion to reply 
to Juliet’s speech, I sank back in my seat 
panting, breathless, and, as aunt said in 
her country way, “as white as any smock.” 

Let no one ever seek to know the means 
by which I made my Algernon Monteagle 
acquainted with the sentiment he had 
awakened in my bosom; there are none 
who, loving as I loved then, would not 
have done the same ; there are none who 
would not blush with humbled pride, as I 
do now, for haying acted as I did. But 
the tale is soon told ; once—twice—three 
times—often and often, did we meet to- 
gether at the gate of aunt’s cottage-garden ; 
the last time by the light of a brilliant 
July moon. The balcony scene was played 
in good earnest, as you may believe. Romeo 
pledged his faith, and Juliet owned her 
love ; so that when the company, selected 
from the great London theatres, moved on 
to the Hawksford Races, the poor little 
ignorant village girl was found among its 
members. 

The company for the most part con- 
sisted of married folks accustomed to 
performing together and share the poor 
profits, each according to his or her degree 
in the hierarchy of the side-scenes ; 
and the first proof given me of their 
honesty of purpose was the insistance 
expressed by our manager on our speedy 
marriage, and the aid he afforded us in the 
accomplishment of the ceremony. It tcok 
place in a little church in a shabby street 
of Hawksford, within hearing of the bray- 
ing trumpets and squeaking fiddles of the 
race-ground. Algernon Monteagle was the 
idol of my dreams, although the charm was 
somewhat diminished when I beheld him 
attired in the shabby suit of black—part of 
which belonged to the theatre and part 
borrowed from a comrade—in which he 
accompanied me to church, and I suffered 
still more on beholding for the first time 





the signature of Algernon Monteagle, 
which came out “John Stokes” in a 
slovenly sprawling hand in the vestry 
book. In answer to my look of indig- 
nant surprise, he laughed and said rather 
coarsely, I thought: ‘“ Why, you never 
could suppose me fool enough to set such 
a name in the playbills, any more than I 
could appear upon the stage as the bearer 
of it in the clothes I am wearing at this 
moment.” The blank disappointment ex- 
pressed upon my countenance must have 
been remarkable indeed, for it served as a 
merry jest against me amongst the company 
for many years afterwards. 

One consolation, however, was afforded 
me in the full conviction of my husband’s 
love. And on this conviction I could not 
help agreeing with the manager’s wife, 
who acted as mother on the occasion, and 
sought to comfort me under the heavy 
sorrow brought to my foolish mind by this 
sudden change from romance to reality. 

“Never you mind, my girl, what his 
name may be. In a little while you will 
like him better as plain John Stokes than 
as fine-fangled Algernon Monteagle. Lord 
bless you! I should not dare to sit down 
to supper with my husband as ‘ Horace 
Bellair,’ but feel quite comfortable in my 
dingy dressing-gown and play-bill curl- 
papers with my dear old Jimmy Dixon.” 

From the very first day of our marriage, 
however, there could be no mistake, no 
deception on my part as to the future of 
toil and anxiety which was to be in store 
for me. My Algernon announced to me 
formally that he expected me to take a 
share of the stage business at once, and 
immediately handed me over to the stage- 
director to ascertain of what I might be 
rendered capable. I could not reconcile 
myself at first to what I considered as a 
degradation in having to deny the class of 
poor gentility to which I belonged, and of 
losing caste by appearing on the boards ; 
but poor old Jimmy Dixon’s wife again 
restored me to my senses by informing me 
“that whatever she was not too refined to 
consent to I had no right to refuse ; besides 
which, the company was too poor to ‘ keep 
more cats than would catch mice ;’ and if 
I did not assist in the business I must be 
left behind, for nothing was more dis- 
reputable to a company than to be followed 
about by a number of idle young women.” 
The last threat of course decided me on 
accepting the manager’s offer of seven 
shillings a week, for which I was to play 
the pages in the grand historical dramas, 
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the milkmaids in. the rustic pieces, the 
fairies in the pantomime ; in short, ‘fall 
the characters dependent on good looks 
without talent,” said the manager, who 
judged me at a glance. And, truth to say, 
this was all I was found fitted for, having 
no facility for learning long speeches and 
no memory for retaining them when learnt. 

For awhile my life was of the hardest 
kind. They talk of the idle, vain, and 
frivolous existence led by actors. I only 
wish. they could have seen me—a poor 
young creature of seventeen, unaccustomed 
to work—toiling with hands, heart, and 
brain during the whole day long in pre- 
paring for the heavier toil at night. 

I was not long in discovering that poor 
John Stokes, although he still remained 
Algernon Monteagle in my admiring eyes, 
was incapable of the smallest exertion. 
His mind was enervated with excess of 
study of every description—shaken by the 
strain caused by the obligation to produce 
a never-ending variety of high-flown non- 
sense to satisfy.the small populations of 
the remote country towns to which our 
company, although “ selected from the great 
London theatres,” was fain to confine its 
immense attractions. He could never take 
in the smallest notion of business. He 
was not wanting in a certain degree of 
dramatic talent which I, although possess- 
ing none at all, could not fail to admire. 
For hours would he strive, with clenched 
lips and frowning brow, to comprehend the 
meaning of the words he was called upon 
to utter—words which harassed and per- 
plexed his mind while committing them 
to memory—and only after long study to 
be discovered as having no meaning at all. 
Gradually this incessant toil in his. pro- 
fession began to tell upon his nerves and 
constitution. Of alk the trials incidental 
to the poverty of a poor profession, none 
are so terrible as those to which the 
strolling player is subjected during his 
weary struggle for existence. The absence 
of all hope of change for the better, and 
this conviction in spite of the most 
splendid talents—for it is the conviction 
of genius misunderstood which is common 
to the whole brotherhood, from the pompous 
manager himself down to the poor drunken 
wight who lights the lamps, sweeps the 
stage, and plays the victimised _police- 
man in the pantomime—makes the lot 
of the poor strolling player the hardest 
of all. 

But in spite of poverty, toil, and humilia- 





changed, undivided love ; and I knew that 
he loved me with the same strong affection 
in return. The only difference between 
us was in the quality of that love. To 
him I was the devoted wife, the humble 
slave to whom he had but to say, “Do 
this,” and it was done on the instant; or 
“Come hither,’ and I was at his side. 
While to me, although I had long since 
learned to appreciate the doctrine inculcated 
in my early married life by Madame 
Horace Bellair concerning her dear old 
Jimmy Dixon, as imagination sobered 
down and Mrs. Bates’s library faded into 
distance, carrying with it the youth and 
freshness of my soul along with the youth 
and freshness of complexion and comeliness 
of shape I had onee possessed, I too had 
grown to feel more at ease in the company 
of John Stokes than in that of Algernon 
Monteagle. But I never could behold 
him in Romeo’s black velvet cap with 
the stage jewel surmounting his brow 
without feeling that sudden commotion 
through my whole frame that I had felt 
on that memorable evening in Farmer 
Benson’s barn; and if, after making his 
grog or mending his black silk stockings, 
I was bidden by John to place the jewel 
in the band of the cap ready for the 
evening’s performance, my fingers, generally 
so deft and nimble in their haste to obey 
his bidding, became paralysed as it were 
and unable to fix it, so that poor John, 
sometimes jestingly, and sometimes with 
impatient rudeness, would snatch it from 
my hand. 

It was in the midst of a season of dire 
distress that the news which, in the natural 
course of events, should have inspired us 
with utmost sorrow reached us, bringing 


-both to John and myself the secret joy of 


which we were both of us ashamed. My 
aunt, who had refused forgiveness and 
rejected all communication with us, had 
died in the solitude and concealment to 
which my flight. had driven her, and 
the few hundred pounds saved by her 
out of her scanty income became mine by 
right. We grew thus suddenly rich by 
comparison to the state we had hitherto 
enjoyed, and we became the envy of all our 
former companions. John’s delight was 
without bounds, loud and clamorous in 
its expression, and almost indecent in its 
demonstration, for by the unexpected 
accession to this little amount of capital he 
was enabled to realise the one great object, 
the one desire, the one ambition, the one 
sole purport of every poor actor’s life—that 








tion, I clung to my husband with un- 
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of becoming lessee and manager of a 
theatre, no matter where situated, no 
matter how small, provided it be subject 
to his own sole decree, law, and manage- 
ment. 

It so happened that the little playhouse 
at Merrington, in Lincolnshire, was just 
then in the market, and immediately my 
husband, with the hurry and impatience 
so characteristic of all weak natures, has- 
tened to take possession, and we parted 
from the company whose good and evil 
fortunes we had now shared for a period 
of ten years. “You will regret us, 
my girl,” said the philosophical Madame 
Bellair. ‘“ Your Algernon Monteagle has 
had no temptation here. We are all old 
stagers ; he has grown old with us, You 
are the youngest amongst us, and will 
therefore stand comparison with those who 
may be more refined and poetical than 
yourself, but who are in greater need of 
the paint-pot and powder-puff to repair the 
ravages of time.” Poor Madame Bellair 
had fits of grave philosophy now and then, 
which depended much upon the more or 
less frequent replenishing of the pewter- 
pot which was usually standing by her 
side. 

John looked forward with almost childish 
faith in his own good fortune to the time 
when he would be enabled to take a 
“house” in London itself. He was sure 
the public of Merrington would soon 
become aware of the treasure so long 
neglected. He would be enabled to dis- 
play the genius hitherto unappreciated in 
the shabby company of which he had so 
long formed a part ; he meant, he said, to 
choosea very different set of supporters, while 
his dear Lizzie, instead of being compelled 
to play the elves and fairies, would be 
promoted to the part of the fairy queen 
herself in the new pantomime with which 
he meant to open the winter season at his 
new theatre. John was in such high good- 
humour at his luck that he could not find 
words to express his contentment, and 
flattered me on every occasion by pro- 
claiming me to all the world as the source 
of all his happiness in the long years of 
struggling poverty past and gone, and of 
the great fortune he could not fail to 
realise in the years to come. His gladness 
brought disappointment to me. The pros- 
pect of more work depressed and saddened 
me. I had been looking forward to the 
change in our destiny as a release from 
labour, for I could not but feel, although I 
dared not own it even to myself, that my 





brain was getting weary and my bodily 
strength overtaxed with the exaggerated 
toil and responsibility I had so long been 
made to undergo. I begged hard for a 
period of repose, but John knew well how 
to overcome all resistance on my part. He . 
flattered and encouraged me by the usual 
plea of not being able to succeed at all 
without me. The tomime must be 
brought out for Christmas. The people of 
Merrington were looking forward to its 
performance with the greatest anxiety. 
He promised me the most brilliant costume, 
all covered with spangles and _bullion- 
fringe, a diadem of golden wheat-ears, and 
a pair of wings of silver gossamer, all of 
which belonged to‘ the properties of the 
theatre ; and, moreover, he went to the 
great shop in the market-place of Merring- 
ton, and bought me a scarf of rose-coloured 
gauze, and placed it on my shoulders, 
bidding me look in the mirror to see how 
well it became me. And when I gazed 
with complacency at my own reflection in 
the glass I did not observe the haggard 
paleness of my visage and the sinking of 
my eyes : the object that. caught my sight 
was the jewel with which he had clasped 
the scarf upon my shoulder, and which 
sent forth its prismatic brilliancy as the 
sunlight streamed in at the window and 
almost blinded me by the reflection of its 
fiery rays. 

Need I say with what ardour I worked 
to please my husband—become once more 
my Algernon Monteagle—after this? The 
effort was, however, more than my strength 
could bear. I felt, that my physical power 
was failing me—that my beauty was 
departing—that my limbs were no longer 
free and agile as they once had been, and, 
in spite of all my efforts, I was forced to 
give up my réle in the pantomime. Each 
rehearsal found me more languid than 
before, until at last the doctor declared 
that my very life would be endangered by 
further exertion, and John felt himself 
compelled 'to seek for a substitute. So he 
wrote to a London agent to send him down 
in all haste a fairy queen competent to 
undertake the arduous duties of that 
personage. The answer came imme- 
diately. A girl suited to the part had 
just been discharged from one of the 
minor theatres—“ not from want of talent 
or punctuality ”—so wrote the agent—“ but 
from the strange ‘faculty she seemed to 
possess of creating jealousy in other 
women. Not that she ever sought the admi- 
ration of the men, for she seemed totally 
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indifferent to their attentions. And yet old 
Mother , who played the Copper Queen 
for so long at the Theatre, absolutely 
refused to let her dance in the ring while 
her husband, who played the part of the 
conjuror, twirled round in the midst and 
pointed his wand at each of the imps in 
turn. She is no beauty,” wrote the corre- 
spondent moreover, “and certainly seeks 
not to attract attention, as some of them do, 
by dress, for a more slovenly, dirty little 
object off the stage was never beheld.” 
This last sentence relieved my mind im- 
mensely, for I knew it was written in 
irony, and already the beginning of the 
letter had produced a strange throbbing 
at my heart, a flush to my worn and 
pallid cheeks, and a rushing sound in my 
ears, the like of which I had never felt 
before. ‘She never speaks of herself, and 
once, when I ventured to enquire what 
had induced her to turn to the stage 
for a living, she replied almost fiercely : 
‘To acquire fame, and one day make 
my name known to the whole world.’ 
You can judge how we laughed at the 
idea. As if ‘fame’ could ever be ac- 
quired by a scrubby little thing with- 
out beauty, or any one quality to com- 
mand the admiration which brings it! 
Even her fancy name is ill-chosen, but 
she declares that she will take no 
other until she has conquered fame, 
and will not resume her own until those 
she loves have no cause to be ashamed of 
it. What do you think of that? Pride 
and sentiment both in such a little meagre 
orange-coloured thing as La Misa! Well, 
who knows? She may acquire the fame 
for which she yearns at Merrington !” 











MUSIC-HALLS. 

MUSIC-HALLS, as we now accept the 
phrase, are of so thoroughly recent a 
growth, that the present generation has 
seen their budding and their full bloom— 
perhaps ; for there is really no saying to 
what extent the fondness for these institu- 
tions may reach. It has always struck me 
as being unfortunate that in nearly every 
article I have seen written upon the music- 
halls there has been such a bias, such a 
determination to write them down, such a 
tendency to consider them as almost be- 
neath notice, as to.rob the description of 
all power with those for whom it would 
appear to be intended. There is perhaps 
no one to be found who is less an admirer 





of these “institutions ” than myself, but I 
can see plainly enough that it is of no use 
to loftily ignore them, or to write of them 
as if they were pest-houses, when all those 
who have the slightest acquaintance with 
them know better, and so are led to judge 
of the remainder of any hostile arguments 
from the unfairness displayed in that. 

The precursors of the music-halls were 
the large rooms in public-houses, where 
were held “harmonic meetings, to which 
ladies are admitted.” This was the more 
correct and euphonious way of describing 
them; popularly they were known as 
“cock and hen clubs,” and “free and 
easies.” They were usually conducted by 
a professional gentleman, supported by two 
or three ladies and gentlemen, also pro- 
fessional ; and the aspiring amateurs who 
frequented the room made up the evening’s 
entertainment. A few houses had rooms 
regularly devoted to what we should now 
call music-hall business: the Mogul, in 
Drury Lane ; the Standard, in the Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road, were among the most 
prominent: but they were only few, and 
the names of the stars appearing there had 
only local fame. The earnings of these 
latter were but small, their appearance 
shabby ; and such an idea as the Great 
Bounce doing his four “turns” per night, 
and drawing twelve or fifteen pounds per 
week for each turn, was, of course, never 
dreamt of by any of the luckless ones who 
bloomed in such unkindly days—the heroes 
who lived before Agamemnon. 

The first music-hall of real fame was the 
Canterbury, a large saloon attached to a 
public-house not far from Astley’s Theatre, 
as it was then called, in Lambeth, and the 
experiment was a success at once. The 
hall was crowded nightly—where all the 
artists suddenly sprang from used to puzzle 
some of us—and features of a more ambi- 
tious kind were eventually added. For some 
time, however, the success of this music- 
hall appeared to provoke no rivalry ; but 
all at once—or so it seemed to me—a fever 
for opening music-halls spread throughout 
London, the force of which continues 
almost unabated to this day. 

Concurrent with the increase in the 
number of music-halls has been, curiously 
enough, a great increase in the number of 
London theatres. The crowds which fill the 
one do not seem in the least to interfere 
with the success of the other; so that it 
would appear that theatres and music-halls 
“tapped ” different sections of the popula- 
tion for their support ; and I am inclined 
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to think that, to a certain extent, this is 
true. I have not found the persons best 
acquainted with the performances at the 
halls to be the most familiar also with 
theatrical performances; and consequently, 
as a rule, those most devoted to theatres 
appear to care least about music-halls. 
The same rule applies, so far as my 
experience goes, to the provinces. 

The most striking feature connected 
with these halls is the entirely new and 
distinct class of performers, performances, 
and compositions they have called into 
existence. If the germs of all these were 
to be found in past times, they were so few 
and obscure that they attracted no atten- 
tion ; but this cannot be said of the pre- 
sent styles. It is quite a special trade to 
write songs or compose music for the 
singers at the music-halls, and it may safely 
be argued that a worse mass of rubbish 
than most of the songs nightly delivered in 
them was never written ; and yet I doubt 
if the best and most highly-trained pens 
in the kingdom could, if they tried their 
hardest, write anything which would hit so 
exactly as do these lyrics. I daresay, too, 
that the men who write this stuff—or, at 
all events, some of them—could write a 
great deal better if there were a demand for 
better writing ; but in view of what is pro- 
duced, it is difficult to believe that all are 
capable of better things. My readers have 
only to buy a penny song-book, with a 
selection of the most popular music-hall 
ditties, and they will be astonished—if not 
familiar with the literature—atthe meaning- 
less rubbish which forms the bulk of the 
songs. The style, however, is recognised, 
and a man able to write in it has his recog- 
nised value; so have his compositions, 
which are defended and guarded against 
piracy with most jealous care. Examples 
of this could be culled by hundreds from 
the Era, the great theatrical and music- 
hall organ. Only imagine it being worth 
the while of an author to write to the 
press complaining that his song had been 
pirated, a song which boasted the following 
spirited chorus : 

Don’t, dearest Joseph ! now don’t, there’s a dear, 

Don’t be so naughty, there’s somebody near ; 

Supposing, dear Joseph, mamma was to know, 

Oh, what a row there would be, darling Joe. 
And this is really, when compared with 
many, a very favourable specimen: so 
favourable, that it positively took the prize 
at a competition ! 

The themes of these songs are not so 
varied as might be supposed, and they 





seem to appear in batches or classes. At 
one time the singer was always celebrating 
the beauty of his mistress, and the very 
superior suppers and wines had in her 
company. Akin to this was the class which 
extolled the glories of champagne; and 
Champagne Charlie, Moét and Chandon, 
and Clicquot, were all in one strain, and 
were among the most popular songs of 
the day. And this enthusiasm over cham- 
pagne songs, and the wonderful instinct 
to divine that such a theme would “ take,” 
seems to me about the strangest of the 
phenomena connected with public amuse- 
ments. ‘Motto songs,” which embody 
about as much trashy and superficial sen- 
timent as all the rest of our literature 
put together, were, and to a considerable 
extent still are, very popular. All the 
writer had to do was to take some common 
saying for his title and text, put two or 
three commonplace verses to it, each full 
of what I may call second-hand sentiment, 
and his motto song was ready. 

Among the other effusions, some hun- 
dreds, I should think, turn with exact 
similarity on the woes of a youth infatuated 
with a lass, who borrows money of him, 
and then cruelly leaves him. This parti- 
cular legend was almost omnipresent a few 
years ago; and though the borrowing was 
sometimes omitted, it was about the most 
“taking” and “screaming” point. Surely 
the audiences had not all been so unfortu- 
nate in their early loves ; but if not, whence 
this exquisitely keen appreciation of the 
narrative ? 

After indulging in what will appear 
wholesale denunciation of the quality of 
music-hall songs, I am nevertheless ready 
to admit that some are very much better 
than those described, some telling a capital 
story ; and I have heard too among them 
a parody, so good as to be an imitation, of 
Longfellow’s Village Blacksmith, one of the 
neatest and best things of the kind I ever 
met with. 

I am naturally led from this subject to 
the charge of indecency and coarseness, so 
often made against music-hall songs and 
singers. This accusation is brought most 
frequently, I fancy, by those who have 
the least experience of the entertainment 
provided at these saloons; and, as it is only 
very partially true, palpably weakens all 
the arguments, however sound, which may 
on other grounds be advanced against 
them. There are double entendres, some- 
times, and sometimes allusions which are 
gross, but I am sufficiently the defender of 
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music - halls to declare that these are 
exceptional, and yearly become so more 
decidedly. Nevertheless, the imputation 
of coarseness is partially true, and there is 
no disputing the fact that a few of the 
leading professionals‘ indulge in “ gag”— 
ie., words beyond the lines written for 
them—which reflect no¢érediton themselves, 
less on the managers who do not check it, 
and still less on those who sit and listen to 
it, although I have always heard many 
murmurs, which ought to have been hisses 
and yells. There is one man especially— 
whose name I am almost tempted: to quote 
—who has for years been notorious for 
the indelicate character of his “gag ;” and 
were I on the magisterial bench, no house 
should ever have a license which allowed 
him to appear, after due warning. Yet 
such men are assuredly the’ exception 
and not the rule; in fact, where decent 
mechanics, and others too, take their wives, 
sweethearts, sisters, and children, the line 
must be drawn. To'sdy nothing of police 
supervision, the people who frequent music- 
halls are no more fond of exposing their 
families to contamination than are others. 
What evil there is, is generally found in 
the “gag” alluded to, or in the manner 
and grimace of the singer, which gives 
broadness where it would never be 
suspected, and could hardly have been 
intended; but, once for all, this is 
exceptional. Sok te 

The tunes appropriated to ‘these songs 
are quite of a genus apart from all other 
tunes ; those of the negro minstrel troupes 
having the greatest affinity to them. There 
is no mistake about a great tiumber of 
them being very pretty and “catching ;” 
and all have, or should ‘have, a certain 
swing in them, by which we recognise the 
music-hall style. Their patriotic and senti- 
mental songs, of which ‘there ate a great 
many, are generally vulgar or mawkish ; 
sometimes both, as for instance: — 

So bless the Earl of Shaftesbury, 

And they must be great fools , 

Who would not praise the man who raised 
The British ragged-schools. ' 

The music to this class is very often 
adapted, but the comic melodies, without 
being strikingly original, are fresh enough 
to attract, and have usually a facility for 
lending themselves to a chorus. This 
style of composition has been well followed 
in the Sankey and Moody hymns, several 
of which are so much like the songs I am 
now referring to, that one could easily 
believe they had done duty in that capacity 











also. At any rate, they are just like them 
in their swing, and their wonderful attrac- 
tion for a chorus, and like them, too, are 
very easy to sing. Every one familiar 
with these hymns must be able to recall 
specimens of the style I mean. 

A great deal is always said about the 
amount of drinking which goes on at music- 
halls, and the practice is denounced as 
violently as if it were in every case the 
most debased form of drunkenness which 
was indulged in; but here, again, the 
absurdity of the exaggeration more than 
defeats itself. To those who object to all 
drinking under all circumstances, of course 
the glasses of ale, or of grog, at a music- 
hall are very dreadful ; but otherwise I am 
not inclined to think there is much harm 
done in the way of excessive drinking at 
these places—a pretty good test can be 
applied by any one who chooses to note 
how often a disturbance is created by a 
drunken man, or how often one has to be 
expelled. 

Indeed, to my thinking—and, as I have 
said, I am not an admirer of music-halls— 
the worst harm fostered by them is not 
indelicacy, is not drunkenness, but it is 
the low standard of musical and literary 
excellence with which they teach their 
patrons to be satisfied, and the consequent 
depravation of taste which prevents them 
from wishing for anything better. For this, 
however, the government is chiefly to 
blame; every time any music-hall proprietor 
has endeavoured to move out of the beaten 
track, and to give his customers a really 
elevating entertainment, he has found that 
he was transgressing the law by infringing 
the ridiculous Act of Parliament under 
which the theatrical amusements of the 
people are given over to the tender mercies 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and so he has 
been forced back to his slangy songs, with 
their silly choruses. Some of the halls put 
an end to this state of things by taking out 
a theatrical license, so that in the very 
same building they can do the very same 
things for offering which they had previously 
been fined—the Alhambra and Philharmonic 
are examples. In others the managers still 
occasionally make a gallant struggle to pre- 
sent their patrons with more solid and 
wholesome fare than is usually supplied 
them, but generally come to grief in the 
attempt. The manager of the nearest un- 
successful theatre has only to apply for a 
summons and the hapless music-hall caterer 
is sure to be fined, if not for producing a 
stage-play or other show actually defined 
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by the Act, then for giving an “ entertain- 
ment of the stage ”—elastic words which to 
the ordinary lay mind would seem to include 
even singing or dancing of any kind. But 
the magistrates know better, and the quarter 
sessions justices get out of the difficulty by 
the help of the same convenient bridge, 
and the music-halls—and the public—suffer 
accordingly. 

I have no space here to speak of the 
acrobats, who should have a sketch to 
themselves, and who have multiplied so 
immensely that special legislation has been 
attempted for the protection of the youthful 
members ; one can only wonder where all 
the acrobats suddenly came from. As for 
the dancing we see at the music-halls, it 
is neither better nor worse than that seen 
elsewhere ; the ballet and all its offshoots 
always have been, and always will be, just 
what we choose to think them. 

Nobody who has not seen something of 
the business can have any idea of the 
intense admiration felt for a successful 
music-hall artist by the regular patrons 
of these entertainments, or the great desire 
that many persons have to enter on such a 
life. This desire is often felt in circles 
where we should hardly expect to find it. 
I remember one young débutante, who 
was, it appeared to me, a very pretty girl 
of about one-and-twenty, and so I expressed 
myself to a friend who is of the cognoscenti. 
He told me that she was a young married 
woman of great respectability, living in 
very good style, as, indeed, her address 
proved; but that both herself and her 
husband had an irresistible desire for her 
to make her way on the saloon stage ; that 
she was then receiving thirty shillings 
per week, and had invested one hundred 
and fifty pounds in a professional ward- 
robe to begin with. Her mother or her 
husband came with her every night, as I 
saw, and by-and-by she got on very well, 
~ was prominent among those in her 

ne. 

I must leave it to others to explain why 
—it is a fact beyond all question—Jews 
are so exceedingly fond of dramatic and 
musical entertainments ; why they furnish 
so many aspirants for music-hall honours ; 
and why, proverbially cautious ‘as they 
are, Jewish money is always forthcoming 
for theatrical or musical speculations. I 
should say, that pretty nearly a third of the 
novices I have known among the music- 
hall artists have been Jews; and there 
were, when I knew most about them, 
Several ‘persons singing under titles by 











no means suggestive of their race, but 
who were really of the élite of Aldgate and 
Whitechapel. 

This reminds me of what is, after all, 
one of the queerest features connected with 
my subject: the names selected by these 
performers. All previously conceived 
notions of the name sufficing to indicate 
the country must be set at nought by the 
student of music-hall appellatives: and it 
was always so, even in the infancy of the 
institutions: for I remember, now many 
years ago, when “Herr Deani, the celebrated 
contortionist,” was in his zenith. ; Herr 
Reklaw, too, is curious German, especially 
when read backwards; while John. Holtum, 
sometimes Herr Holtum, from Berlin, pre- 
sents a pleasing difficulty tothe linguist. We 
have the Fausts, of course, and also Tula, 
who was the Modern Sampson, the Man 
with the Iron Jaw ; also the Great Ohmy, 
who was the Star of the Air. There are 
besides, D’Onra, and Nestor, and the 
Great Stella de Vere! After these The 
Marquess de Gonza sounds quite prosaic ; 
but Wainratta, the King of the Lofty: Wire, 
sounds well, though calculated to puzzle 
the guesser as to the country in which he 
was ‘“‘raised ;” as does Steve Ethardo. On 
a certain marriage of distinction taking 
place a few years back, a lady, with infinite 
presence of mind, advertised that her 
professional name would in future be 
Mademoiselle Louise Lorne ; while there is 
scarcely a name in the aristocracy which 
does not figure in the list. “ Professor” is 
a prefix of which music-hall artists are very 
fond ; and there are, consequently, plenty 
of professors: ‘‘ Professor Blank, with his 
Royal Punch and Judy,” is a pretty fair 
example of anti-climax. 

It is understood that it is quite legiti- 
mate to select a well-sounding and well- 
looking name, and that it becomes as solely 
the property of the chooser as if he or she 
had been baptised in it ; and in defence of 
these names they will quarrel most expres- 
sively in print. They do quarrel, too. I 
doubt if a single number of the Era 
appears in a year in which the advertise- 
ment columns do not contain proofs of 
feuds raging among these artists; their 
opinions of each other being occasionally 
given in very plain language. A champion 
dancer challenged another champion a little 
while back, and I only regret I cannot 
quote the indignant response of the second, 
who evidently considered himself as of a 
higher status than the challenger ; it was 
really worth reading. So was a dispute 
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as to which group of three had the 
greater right to be called Les Trois 
Diables. 

Sometimes a great artist (they are nearly 
all “ great”) will launch a bitter sarcasm 
by informing the public that at his benefit 
the receipts were twenty-nine pounds 
eighteen shillings and sixpence—and no 
gassing ; or that he is recalled six times 
a night, and always asked to return to 
his old shop—no gassing. ‘ Gassing” I 
humbly opine to be bragging and boasting 
with exaggeration; the “shop” is the 
place of entertainment ; and “a comfort- 
able shop for a steady man” is an expres- 
sion of everyday use—see Era advertise- 
ments again. The artists are very fond 
also of expressing their thanks in print 
to So-and-So, Esquire, and others, for kind 
offers, which the said artists are unable to 
accept ; but this is done so ostentatiously 
that one is compelled to suspect that a 
desire of showing how many “ kind offers” 
they are obliged to refuse from their great 
popularity is at the bottom of this obtrusive 
gratitude. 

I will conclude by stating what is already 
tolerably well known—that the gains of a 
successful music-hall performer are very 
large; and I may add that as no great 
training, no special learning, not even in 
music, is required, and as the most valuable 
qualities are a little modest self-assurance 
and animal spirits, I do not know any 
other profession in which it is so easy to 
reap a harvest. From thirty to fifty 
pounds a week, as is not unfrequently 
made by these artists, would be considered 
a tolerable harvest by many of those who 
fancy themselves entitled to look down 
on the Great Bounce and his “comfortable 
shop.” 


eighteen : slim, grey-eyed girls, both always 
dressed with a kind of exquisitely severe 
simplicity, and carrying their heads with 
an unconscious stateliness, which somehow 
reminded you of tall white lilies swaying 
on their slender stems. 

None knew much about them indi- 
vidually, for they were never seen apart, 
had never gone to school, and had been 
kept closely at home, first, as Mrs. Dysart 
said, on account of their studies, and next, 
because she did not go out herself, and 
disapproved of such young girls doing so 
without her. Many people, indeed, pitied 
them greatly, but the pity was wasted, for 
they had no consciousness of requiring it. 
They were devotedly attached to their 
mother and to each other. They infinitely 
preferred their Surrey home and scenery to 
the dusty, sun-baked, monotonous Austrian 
town in which their early life had been spent ; 
and what with books, painting, and music 
within doors, and long country rambles 
without, were almost as well content with 
their life as the mother who had planned it 
for them. With her will, indeed, I doubt 
if they would have ever seen any change 
in it, but even she, resolute as she was, 
could not manage matters quite as far as 
that, and, fortunately for the girls, there 
were people who interfered to prevent them 
from being reared in that total isolation 
from the outer world which, if persisted in, 
would probably have led to their growing 
up either morbid or eccentric. These 
people were Lady Ashleigh of Dilworth 
and her sister-in-law. 

It was no use for Mrs. Dysart to say 
that she was unable to keep up any 
intimacy even with the latter, who had 
been a schoolfellow of her own in their 
girlish days, as Dilworth was quite out of 














calling distance unless you had a carriage, : 
and she was not possessed of that luxury ; ; 
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CHAPTER II. SYBIL. 


I THINK it is time here to say something 
about the Dysart girls. 

They had been still in the schoolroom 
when their mother first came to settle at 
Hillbrow—small damsels of ten and twelve, 
wearing short frocks and sun-bonnets, and 
their fair hair plaited in pig-tails ; but that 
was nearly eight years ago, and at the time 
when the present part of my story com- 
mences Sybil had just reached her twen- 
tieth year, while Jenny, or Jane, as she 
was properly called, was not yet quite 





shall come and see you instead, and bring 
Margaret with me. She has taken quite a 
fancy to you;” and the two did so accord- 
ingly, calling at Hillbrow whenever they 
happened to be in the neighbourhood, and 
keeping up a constant little interchange of 
kindly note-writing and small offerings of 
fruit and flowers, against which even Mrs. 
Dysart was not able, had she been willing, 
to steel herself. 

Not that she went to Dilworth more 
than very, very rarely herself. She was 
invited often enough, and Lionel Ashleigh, 
the rector’s son, would drive overin the pony- 
carriage for her, or the brougham would be 
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sent from the Hall for the same purpose, 
only to return with a note from the widow, 
conveying her love and thanks, but she 
was too unwell or too busy to leave home ; 
but when good-natured Lady Ashleigh took 
pity on the two little soft-voiced girls, and 
insisted that they should be allowed to join 
in her own children’s croquet-matches and 
birthday-parties, the mother was not able 
to be so inexorable. And thus in course of 
time visits to Dilworth became the chief, if 
not the only, amusement and variety in the 
girls’ lives. 

Mrs. Ashleigh had no daughters of her 
own, and was rather brusque and stately 
of manner, having indeed the reputation of 
being the proudest woman in that part of 
Surrey ; so that Sybil and Jenny did not 
care quite so much for spending days with 
her, or for going for drives in-the Rectory 
carriage. Intheir youthful vernacular she 
was mamma’s friend; but Lady Ashleigh, 
smiling, buxom, gossipy, and maternal, was 
a sort of second mamma herself, with nothing 
in the least awe-inspiring or redoubtable 
about her; and as for Adelaide, her only 
daughter, she and Sybil struck up such a 
friendship that if it had not been for Mrs. 
Dysart’s restrictions they would have been 
almost inseparable ; and as it was, used to 
keep up a voluminous correspondence and 
interchange of wonderful confidences and 
home-made presents, afterthe mostapproved 
fashion of girlish intimacies. Seldom a 
week passed, never longer, without the 
young Dysarts and Ashleighs meeting 
either at Hillbrow or the Hall; and when 
in course of time John Ashleigh, the 
eldest son, got engaged to some grand per- 
sonage’s daughter, and a ball was to be 
given at Dilworth in his fiancée’s honour, 
nothing would suit Lady Ashleigh or 
Adelaide but that Sybil, who was then 
eighteen, should make her first appearance 
in company with the latter at the said 
entertainment. 

“ Ada has set her heart on it, and the 
girls are so nearly of an age it would be 
nice for them to make their début together. 
You must give in to it some day or another, 
you know,” Lady Ashleigh said. And 
though Mrs. Dysart demurred greatly, and 
would fain have refused altogether, she 
was not allowed to do so. John Ashleigh 
came over himself with a message from 
the Honourable Miss Victoria Plantagenet 
—of which I fear that high-born damsel 
was wholly unconscious—that she would be 
grievously hurt by Sybil’s non-appearance ; 
and Adelaide entreated, and even Sybil, 





docile as she was in general, cried and 
coaxed till at last Mrs. Dysart gave way 
and consented. She knew, after it was 
done, that it would be no good trying to 
keep her choice rose-bud hidden in the 
home garden any longer. She hated with 
all her heart to say the word which must 
open the gate and sanction its being seen 
by others. But after all, as the baronet’s 
wife said, the thing would have to be done 
some day or another; and if so, how could 
it be better than under Lady Ashleigh’s 
own roof and chaperonage ? 

She was right. The gates were opened, 
and the rose-bud seen; and after that 
there was no shutting up the pretty flower 
again for good. More little gaieties, both at 
Hall and Rectory, followed that first one in 
the Honourable Victoria’s honour, and were 
succeeded by a host of return entertain- 
ments from the neighbourhood, including a 
gorgeous dinner-party at the De Boonyens’, 
and to all of these Sybil Dysart was invited 
as the newest and acknowledged beauty 
of the year. 

She did not appear at them. Her mother 
sat down and wrote a little budget of 
refusals for her, one to Hapsburg Hall in 
especial, whereby Sybil was deprived of the 
pleasure of consuming peaches at half-a- 
guinea apiece, and salmon at five-and- 
sixpence a pound; but all the same the 
Rubicon had been passed, and henceforward 
whenever any entertainment was on the 
tapis, the question as to whether Miss 
Dysart would be present was sure to be one 
of the chief subjects for discussion among 
the rest of the invited, and one which 
was answered sufficiently seldom in the 
affirmative for it to be never failing in 
interest. Indeed, unless Sybil was to go 
with one of the Ashleigh ladies, it was 
almost certain that she would not go at all, 
as, failing every other excuse, Mrs. Dysart 
had always the stock one that she never 
went out herself, and Jenny being too young 
to share her sister’s gaieties, it was plea- 
santer for the elder girl to stay at home 
than go to them by herself; and as Mrs. 
Ashleigh was too lazy to care about parties 
at all, and Lady Ashleigh, after her son’s 
marriage, left Adelaide’s chaperonage chiefly 
to him and the Honourable Victoria, this 
was what Sybil most frequently did. 


It was an evening in late summer, and 
the close of an unusually sultry day, when 
a girl might have been seen making her 
way along an unfrequented road about 
midway between Leatherhead and the little 
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village of Chadleigh End—a girl wearing a 
dark blue linen dress and tippet, and a 
big black straw hat which was tied down 
securely under the softest, roundest little 
chin ever granted to a woman for the 
ensnaring of the unwarier sex, and ‘which 
hid everything but a gleam of sunny hair 
coiled in a loose twist on the nape of her 
slender neck, and the glimmer of a pair of 
eyes so infinitely sweet‘and guileless in 
their liquid depths of greyish blue that 
anyone gazing into them would have been 
more than stoic had he turned away and 
never looked again, yet would have taken 
the second glance with greater ‘reverence 
than the first, for the maidenly purity 
and frankness shining out of their ‘serene 
unconsciousness of admiration. 

Very pretty in truth was Sybil Dysart ; 
though I doubt if she had’ one remarkable 
feature in her small fair face, for grey-blue 
eyes and golden hair ate’as ‘common as 
blackberries in this English tand of ours. 
Pretty in the supple grace of ‘her’ slight 
round figure, the sunshiny brightness of 
her expression, and the almost dazzling 
pearl-colour of her fair skin : too pretty to 
be walking alone ; though it was indeed 
only by an unforeseen cliance that such 
an event had occurred; and the path she 
was pursuing was so lonely a one, that it 
was arare event for anyone to be seen 
in it. 

A good many years before some rich man 
had bought all the land about here for 
building purposes, had cut out a long road 
across it, branching off into lateral ones at 
regular intervals, and planted young trees 
and shrubs along the borders ‘of the 
intersecting meadow-land. It was to be a 
fashionable suburb to the old - fashioned 
town of Leatherhead ; or, ‘better still, to 
become a new town itself, a town of hand- 
some villa residences for thé convenience 
of Londoners living in the country; and 
then—— Well, somehow it never became 
anything at all! Perhaps land went 
down just at that time and the investment 
did not pay; or the owner died’ and the 
property went into Chancery. Anyhow it 
remained as it was, a long sloping hill cut 
up into fields of wheat or ‘turnips, and 
intersected by broad lengthy roads, long 
since thickly overgrown with grass and 
bordered by a narrow fringe of trees, 
chiefly firs and larches; which, after all 
these years, still proved the bleak, unshel- 
teredness of their situdtion by being as 
small and thin as though they had not 
been planted a twelvemonth. 





Sybil had chosen this route in preference 
to returning home by the high-road along 
the valley beneath, because, though it was 
about three times as long as the latter 
it was far more unfrequented, and, as 
such, likely to excuse her in her mother’s 
eyes for being out at such a late hour 
alone. 

“ But mamma ought not to be angry when 
I tell her how ill poor old Granny Smith 
was, and that she might have died if I had 
not stayed with her till her daughter 
came,” the girl thought. “ After all, one 
may be too particular. It will be dark 
before I get home by this road.” 

It was getting dusk already, and she 
quickened her steps as she spoke, glancing 
somewhat anxiously at the sky around her. 
There had been a threatening feel in the 
air all day, although there was no rain yet. 
Above her head, indeed, and towards the 
east, the sky was still a pale blue, flecked 
only by little, soft, grey-white clouds ; but 
all round the horizon. was of an ominous 
leaden hue, rising higher and higher as the 
day declined ; and the west was one vast 
expanse of dull flame-colour, deepening to 
bronze near the horizon, and covered with 
ragged grey clouds. One of these latter, 
darker and inkier than the rest, and with 
torn and bleeding edges, concealed the sun 
from view ; but above and below it the 
rays of the sinking luminary darted out 
like the fingers of a fiery hand, behind 
whose burning touch the cloudy vapour 
around turned to a blaze of molten copper, 
while far in its depths you could see by the 
glare of those giant fingers the gleaming 
edges of yet more and more cloud banks 
crowding back into the further space 
beyond. Beneath this sky the lonely grass 
road cresting the hill took a yellow mourn- 
ful tinge ; the veined blossoms of the mal- 
low turned to a faint unwholesome colour ; 
and the blackish-green berries of the woody 
nightshade, just changing here and there 
to scarlet, seemed to leap out of the hedge- 
rows with a baleful gleam. There was a 
moaning sound among the spare dwarfish 
trees, as though the echoes of some terrible 
storm were pent within their branches. A 
dull grey mist hung over Ashtead Common 
on one side, and, creeping round, almost 
blotted out the square grey church-tower 
and red roofs of little Leatherhead in the 
valley, and stretched its pale arms even up 
the darkling slope of Fetcham Downs on 
the other side of the river. Grim old 
Ranmoor, with its landmark steeple on the 
summit, loomed purply-black and sharp 
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against the sky; and down in the valley 
the “clank, clank ” of a cattle-bell sounded 
like a note of solemn warning. 

Involuntarily Sybil stood still and looked 
about her. There was something weird 
and unpleasant in the threatening lone- 
liness of the scene, and she half meditated 
turning back and making her way to the 
high-road in the valley beneath. The im- 
pulse, however, was checked. The youn 
lady had a very honest and deep-seate 
fear of tramps, and was well aware (which 
some of my town readers may not be) that 
this unpleasant waif of society is much 
more frequently to be met on the high-road 
than in lanes and by-ways; and that, in 
harvest time and Derby week in particular, 
it is almost impossible to walk along any of 
the main thoroughfares within five miles of 
Epsom, without encountering some of the 
species prowling along either singly or in 
couples ; but always unwashed, evil-eyed, 
and surly, or sleeping off last night’s 
potations by the road-side. 

Thinking over these conflicting terrors 
Sybil remained a moment or so stationary, 
her slim upright figure in its straight blue 
gown relieved against the coppery sky, her 
head a little turned on one side, gazing 
wistfully down the steep grass-grown road 
leading to the valley; but in the end 
the actual prevailed over the imaginary. 
Tramps were facts, and very terrifying and 
unpleasant ones, whereas the vaguely 
nervous feeling which made her shrink 
from pursuing this lonely hillside route 
had no tangible foundation whatever ; and 
just at that moment to cheer her she heard 
the crack of a sportsman’s gun, and saw a 
covey of birds rise into the air, only a little 
way distant. The sound spoke to her of 
human companionship in the neighbour- 
hood, and banished her terrors on the 
instant. She went on her way without 
any longer hesitation. 

It was a solitary walk certainly. The 
deserted road stretched onward and up- 
ward till it reached the brow of the hill, 
and then crept away downwards again in 
one long unbroken line. There was no 
house in sight, for the hedges and planta- 
tions on either side were just tall enough 
to shut out any view of the surrounding 
neighbourhood ; no sound but the moaning 
of the unfelt storm; not even a second 
shot from the invisible sportsman; and, 
when she stopped for a moment to gather 
a tuft of tawny yellow toad-flax from the 
way-side, she was startled to notice how 
dusk it was getting, and that the sun and 











the fiery splendour had entirely disappeared 
behind a dense bank of cloud. She had a 
good way still to go; but by leaving the 
road, and striking across a turnip-field, she 


knew that it could be materially shortened, . 


and she took that step accordingly, keeping 
well under the hedge, where a dry grassy 
ditch made smoother walking for her pretty 
feet. 

Unfortunately for Sybil, she could not 
have done a more foolish thing ; for the 
hedgerow was more than high enough to 
conceal her graceful little figure from any- 
one on the other side, and almost in the 
same moment there was a rustling sound 
low down in the fence. Something dark 
burst out and dashed across her very feet ; 
a loud “ crack, crack” followed it, so close 
to her it sent a hot tingle through every 
vein in her body, like an electric shock, and 
made her utter a sharp scream; while 
simultaneously a big retriever crashed 


through the same hole in the hedge, and . 


went tearing over the turnips after the 
flying object in front, which still kept on 
its way unhurt. 

“Good God !” exclaimed a voice on the 


other side of the thorn-bushes. “Is anyone . 


there? Have I hurt you? For Heaven’s 
sake, answer if you can.” 


There was no answer, however, for the. 


simple reason that Sybil was quite unable 
to give one. The shot had not struck her 
—had, indeed, almost miraculously spared 
her, perforating the bow on her hat and 
whizzing within a hair’s-breadth of her 
pretty face; but the sudden shock and 
terror, coming on her previous nervous 


state, had for the moment been almost as 


bad, and she had sunk on to the grassy 
side of the ditch, half lying, half kneeling, 
and trembling in every limb and nerve 
as with an ague-fit. She was not 
even conscious that anyone was speaking, 
until the speaker, rendered more anxious 
by the silence following on that sudden 
scream, had forced his way by sheer 
strength through the stiff brambles and 
was lifting her to her feet, the while he 
asked, in tones more full of concern than 
ever, if he had really shot her. Was 
she much hurt? Would she not try to 
speak ? 

Sybil did try then, and managed to 
stand up and stammer out a word or two 
of reassurance; but the effort brought on a 
nervous fit of crying, and she had to submit 
to be supported by one strong arm, while 
the other hand took off her hat and 
felt her fair little head and throat in 
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very evident alarm and anxiety, until she 
could recover herself enough to falter the 
request : 

“Please let me go. I can stand alone. 
Indeed, I am not hurt; I—I am only 
frightened.” 

“ Are you sure?” in a tone of great 
relief mingled with no little doubt. “Why, 
your hair smells of the powder! Did none 
of the shot strike you? My confounded 
carelessness! I shall never forgive myself 
for it, as it is; but, indeed, I had no idea 
that anyone could be on this side of 
the hedge. Do tell me again that you 
are not hurt. Are you quite certain of 
it?” 

Poor Sybil began to feel horribly 
ashamed. Of all things in this world that 
which Mrs. Dysart most contemned and 
despised in girls was anything like affecta- 
tion or display, or the capability of making 
“scenes ;” and to have shrieked out in this 
ridiculous way and then almost gone into 


hysterics, occasioning all this remorse and | 
terror when she was not even touched, was | 


too silly. What would mamma say? And 
yet so shaken was she still that she could 
not help a little sob between every other 
word as she assured the unhappy culprit 
that ‘Indeed, he had not hurt her. There 
was no harm done. It was only the shock, 
and she was very foolish to make such a 
fuss.” 

“Pray don’t say that. It was all my 
fault, and you are not making a fuss at all. 
How could you help being frightened ? 
Thank Heaven it was not worse,” the 
stranger exclaimed almost passionately ; 
and as he was still kneeling on one knee 
beside her, and holding her shaking hands 
in his, Sybil could not help looking in his 
face as she lifted her own, with a pale little 
effort at a smile on it, to reassure him. It 
fvas only a hasty glance, for there was so 
much tenderness and admiration in the 
pitying look that met hers that involun- 


tarily her eyes sank beneath it ; and she 
drew herself further away, taking her 
hands from the clasp of which before they 
had been almost unconscious, and flushing 
timidly. Yet the face at which she had 
looked was handsome enough to warrant a 
second glance, far more beautiful than 
pretty Sybil Dysart’s ever was or would be 
—one of those faces, indeed, which you 
oftener see in pictures or marble than in 
real life, with the short curled hair and 
straight purely-cut features of a young 
Greek god; eyes blue and long-lashed 
as a woman’s, with a woman’s power too 
of pathos and tenderness ; and a mouth so 
absolutely winning in its full sharply- 
defined curves that it was little wonder 
the words that issued from it seldom 
failed to work their will with the auditor ; 
and it almost seemed a pity to shade it 
under the fringe of soft brown moustache 
which overhung the upper lip, and gave a 
| tone of manliness to features which might 
otherwise have been too effeminate in 
their delicate, purely-coloured chiselling. 
Certainly Sybil had never seen so fair 
a specimen of manhood in all her young 
life before among the men she knew, 
or, indeed, anywhere save in a beautiful 
Roman cameo which her mother had set 
in a brooch, and about which the girls 
used to dispute in their earlier days: 
Sybil calling it St. John the Divine, while 
Jenny persisted that it was only the 
Apollo. 

Truly Jenny was right. There was far 
more of the Apollo than the saint in him 
whom the cameo resembled, and were he 
to be judged by all the harm which even 
in his short life had been wrought by that 
beautiful sunlit face of his, all the broken 
hearts and perjured vows, and blurred or 
| tarnished fames, it might be doubted if even 
| long years of penance and seclusion would 
| have procured for Gareth Vane canonisation 


‘in the Sacred College. 
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